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THE LITTLE NEGROES OF THE EAST. 

The Negritos: the Distribution of the Negritos in the 

Philippine Islands and Elsewhere. By A. B. Meyer. 

Pp. 92. (Dresden : Stengel and Co.) 

R. A. B. MEYER, the distinguished Director of 
the Royal Zoological, Anthropological and Ethno¬ 
graphical Museum at Dresden, has issued as a separate 
relume a translation of two chapters, brought up to date, 
of his sumptuous folio monograph “ Die Philippinen : 
[I. Negritos” (1893). The Negritos of the Philippines 
are a dwarf, 1 frizzly-haired people with a black or dull 
copper-coloured skin. The head is on the lower limit 
of brachycepbaly (average index about 80). The fore¬ 
head is retreating, the concave nose is broad and flat, 
the projecting jaw is provided with thick lips and pro¬ 
minent teeth. The slender body is almost entirely 
smooth. They are a happy, lively people to whom care 
seems a stranger, their greatest anxiety being the pro¬ 
curing of food, which consists of all things edible— 
fruits, roots, honey, snakes, &c. When they have pro¬ 
vided for their wants they care for no further exertion, 
and love to lie in laziness and ease. Their intelligence 
is stated to be of a low type, and they are not able to 
count above five. Their songs consist of monotonous, 
endless unison chants. Tattooing is apparently uni¬ 
versal, the patterns being quite simple. They are 
without exception monogamists. 

There is no doubt that these interesting little people, 
about whom much more information is greatly needed ) 
are closely allied to the pygmy blacks of the Malay 
Peninsula and to those of the Andaman Islands. They 
represent an ancient race of mankind, and thus it is im¬ 
portant to trace their present and past geographical dis¬ 
tribution. The name of “Aeta,” “Aita,” “Ita,” &c., 
generally applied to these people, is derived from the 
Tagal adjective ita , itim “ black ” (Malay, itam ) ; they 
were known to the Chinese under the name of “ Hai- 
tan” at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The headquarters of the Negritos are the island of 
Luzon and the small islands in its immediate vicinity ; 
here many have crossed with the Tagals, and constitute 
a half-bred population called Dumagates. There can be 
little doubt that they are the true aborigines of the 
Philippines. It may be taken as certain that Negritos 
are found, not only in Luzon, but also in Panay, Negros, 
Cebu, North-east Mindanao, and Palawan, not to men¬ 
tion smaller neighbouring islands. It is questionable 
whether they occur in Guimaras, Bohol, Samar, Mindoro, 
and the Calamianes. 

There has been much speculation on slender data con¬ 
cerning the distribution of the Eastern pygmy negros, of 
which, as we have seen, the Semangs and allied tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula, the Andamanese and the Aetas 
form distinct groups. De Quatrefages, for example, held 
that traces of Negritos are found nearly everywhere from 

1 Average height for males 1442 mm., 4 ft. 8| in. ; for females 138s mm., 
4 ft. 6£ in. 
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India to Japan and New Guinea, and that Negritos and 
Papuans live together in New Guinea, crossed and inter¬ 
mixed (“ Negrito-Papous ”), differing from the true 
Papuans. Dr. Meyer submits these assertions to a 
careful criticism, which is a valuable corrective to 
specious generalisation. 

Theoretically, one would expect to find Negritos in 
Borneo ; the only evidence is the account of a similar 
people given by Captain Brownrigg to Mr. Earl in 1845 
of his shipwreck during the previous year on the east 
coast of Borneo, and a decorated skull described by de 
Quatrefages and Hamy in “ Crania Ethnica.” The district 
visited by the Captain has not been properly explored, 
and till that is done the question must remain in abey¬ 
ance. No other white man has seen a Negrito in Borneo, 
and it is certain that none have been heard of in Sarawak ; 
Mr. Charles Hose, who probably knows more about the 
natives of the interior than any one else, disbelieves in 
their existence. I have myself seen low-caste natives in 
the interior of the Baram district of Sarawak, whose hair 
was wavy and almost curly ; the contrast between these 
and their nearly straight-haired companions could easily 
lead to exaggeration, but this does not necessarily indi¬ 
cate Negrito blood. Dr. Meyer discusses the provenance 
of the decorated skulls from Borneo in European 
museums ; at present our information is too meagre for 
accurate generalisation. There appears to be no evidence 
that the skull in question came from the “ interior of 
Borneo,” and it is by no means incredible that the skull, 
or the person when alive, was imported into Borneo ; 
slaves have probably been imported at different times, 
and we know that various peoples have migrated into 
Borneo from all quarters. 

There is no evidence of Negritos in Celebes, Timor, 
the Moluccas and Lesser Sunda Islands. The same 
applies to Java (the Kalangs are not Negritos)but in 
Sumatra and the neighbouring islands there is still some 
doubt whether such a population once existed. There is 
less evidence for an early Negrito stock in Formosa, 
Japan and China. The evidence for the Mergui Archi¬ 
pelago is doubtful, and that for the Nicobar Islands is 
more so. More evidence is required for Annarr., Cochin 
China, and Cambodia. 

A good deal has been written about the occurrence of 
a short, dark, frizzly-haired people in India, but of these 
there is no evidence whatever. Curly hair is character¬ 
istic of the “ Dravidian ” peoples, but this is never woolly. 
Prof. Keane figures 1 a “ Panyan woman ” as a “ Negrito 
type, India ” ; but a reference to the original photograph 
published by Thurston 2 will prove that the hair is dis¬ 
tinctly curly, which feature is unfortunately lost in 
Keane’s reproduction. Thurston 3 gives the average 
height of twenty-five Paniyan men as i'574 m. (5 feet 
2 inches), with a cephalic index of 74 ; these are not 
Negritos. 

The affinities of the Australians, more or less, with the 
“ Dravidians ” is now generally accepted, but a Negrito 
element has not yet been proved for them. Some hold 
that the Tasmanians belonged to that stock, and in his 

1 “ Man Past and Present,” 1899, PL II. Fig. 3. 

2 Bulletin Madras Govt, Mus., 1897, ii. PI. X. 

3 Lac. cit. t p. 29. 
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recent presidential address to Section F of the Austral¬ 
asian Association for the Advancement of Science, “ On 
the Origin of the Aborigines of Tasmania and Australia,” 
Mr. A. W. Howitt believes that 

“ the Tasmanians were the autochthonous inhabitants of 
Australia, and that their preservation in Tasmania was 
due to isolation by the formation of Bass Strait. The 
occupation of the continent by the Australians who, it 
may be reasonably held, were in a higher state of culture, 
must have resulted in the amalgamation of the two races, 
or by the extirpation of the former inhabitants, so far at 
least as regards the males.” 

He also suggests that a later wave of Papuan migration 
was virtually stopped by Torres Straits. He also puts 
forward 

“ the following tentative hypothesis : An original Negrito 
population, as represented by the wild tribes of Malaysia ; 
a subsequent offshoot represented by the Andamanese 
and Tasmanians, and another offshoot in a higher state 
of culture originating the Melanesians.” 

Whatever Mr. Howitt writes is worthy of the careful 
attention of anthropologists, and it would be well to 
direct future research with this hypothesis well in view. 
As Garson, Ling Roth and others have expressed the 
opinion that the Tasmanians were of Negrito origin 
(using that term in a general sense), it is rather a pity 
that Dr. Meyer has not discussed this point. 

Finally Meyer discusses the relationship of the Negritos 
to the natives of New Guinea ; he, with Micluko-Maclay, 
asserts the unity of origin of the Negritos and Papuans, 
and at the same time insists that the Papuans are 
diversified asd show various types. 

“ Does it point to a crossing of different elements, or 
does it simply reveal the variability of the race ? I 
[Meyer] incline to the latter assumption as the simplest 
and as provisionally sufficient, particularly as in the still 
so limited state of our knowledge it will be labour lost to 
try to resolve a race like the Papuan into its various 
elements.” 

This is not the place to enter into a discussion on this 
difficult problem ; for the present I can only say that I 
am inclined to adopt the former view. I certainly have 
not seen or heard of any trace pf Negritos as such, the 
brachycephals I encountered in New Guinea were no 
shorter than the dolichocephals, nor had they more 
Negritic affinities than the latter. Meyer makes the 
following emphatic statement : 

“A Negritic race side by side with the Papuan race 
nobody has been able to discover, just because it does 
not exist, and it does not exist because the Papuan race, 
in spite of its variability, is on the one hand a uniform 
race, and on the other as good as identical with the 
Negritos.” 

A careful perusal of Dr, Meyer’s critical study leaves 
one fact strongly imprinted on the mind, and that is the 
urgent need for further evidence. There can be no doubt 
that observation in the field is by far the most important 
branch of anthropological work at the present time, and 
all our energies should be employed in this direction. 
The time is fast approaching when it will be too late. 

A. C. Haddon. 


BACTERIA. 

Bacteria; especially as they are related to the Economy of 
Nature , to Industrial Processes , and to the Public 
Health. By George Newman, M.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), 
D.P.H. (Camb.), &c. Pp. xvi + 351. (London : John 
Murray, 1899.) 

HE author in his preface says that the book is “an 
attempt, in response to the editor (F, E. Beddard, 
F.R.S.) of the series (the Progressive Science Series), to 
set forth a popular statement of our present knowledge 
of bacteria.” “ Popular science,” continues the author, 
“is a somewhat dangerous quantity with which to deal. 
On the one hand it may become too popular, on the 
other too technical. It is difficult to escape the Scylla 
and Charybdis in such a voyage.” 

It may be said at the outset that Dr. Newman has 
accomplished a very difficult task in a manner which 
does him credit. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that in 
future editions the writer will judiciously curtail certain 
sections and expand others, and will exercise more 
caution in laying down doctrines which, in some cases, 
might mislead the lay reader, and which occasionally 
even show a wrong conception of the present state of 
our bacteriological knowledge. That a further edition 
will be called for at no distant date need hardly be 
doubted, considering the general excellence of the work. 

The first thirty-eight pages deal with the biology of 
bacteria. This portion of the book might well be cur¬ 
tailed ; it contains little information that is new, and 
much Ijiat is old and contained in every text-book of 
bacteriology. 

The second chapter deals with the bacteria in water, 
and includes much valuable information. It contains a 
useful reference to B. enteritidis sporogenes (Klein), a 
virulent anaerobe apparently causally related to diarrhoea. 
The biological treatment of sewage might usefully have 
been discussed more fully and in a separate chapter. 
The statement, “The cultivation beds also have an 
inimical effect upon infective bacteria. Hence the final 
effluerit is practically germ-free as regards pathogenic 
organisms,” must be accepted with caution. 

The chapter on bacteria in the air is well and con¬ 
cisely written, but the author quotes an experiment of 
his own which is a little difficult of comprehension. 
To quote his own words : 

“The writer recently obtained some virulent typhoid 
excrement, and placed it in a shallow glass vessel under 
a bell-jar, with similar vessels of sterilised milk and of 
water, all at blood heat. So long as the excrement 
remained moist, even though it soon lost its more or 
less fluid consistence, the milk and water retrained un¬ 
infected. But when the excrement was completely 
dried it required but a few hours to reveal typhoid 
bacilli in the more absorptive fluid, milk, and at a later 
stage the water also showed clear signs of pollution.” 

Shattock’s interesting experiments are quoted, showing 
that sewer air does not necessarily exalt the virulence of 
a strain of lowly virulent diphtheria bacilli. It is to be 
noted that this does not affect the question of the possi¬ 
bility of sewer air depressing the vitality of the individual, 
and so allowing lowly virulent bacilli, either already 
present in the throat or subsequently gaining entrance, to 
develop and display their full power of pathogenicity. 

The chapter on fermentation is a good one and is 
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